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‘My Lord is dead!’ was the answer. There had 
been some delay in opening the Park-gates of 
Harbledown, and one of the occupants of the 
carriage had lowered the glass of the window near- 
est the lodge to ask a hasty question. The carriage 
entered the Park, and swept rapidly and smoothly 
along the well-kept road. It contained two persons 


—an elderly man, large and burly of frame, and a 
young girl, whose veiled face was averted from her 
travelling companion. There was a long and dreary 
pause, and full ten minutes passed in silence, 
during which time nothing was to be heard but the 
dull roll of the wheels and the trampling of the 
horses’ feet. The Park was in its summer beauty, 
with all its stately trees in full leaf; and though 
the July evening was deepening into night, an 
after-glow of crimson sunset rested like a glory 
upon the lofty purple moors in the background. 

The young girl was the first to speak : ‘ My poor 
father !’ she said, with a smothered sob, behind the 
black veil. The simple words, and the accent of grief, 
might surely have claimed sympathy ; but the only 
reply which they elicited was a start and an abrupt 
stare, singularly inappropriate, and almost vacant 
in its expression. And yet Mr Royston was no 
fool, far from it. A tall, strong man, with traces 
of a reckless career depicted on a countenance at 
once fierce and shrewd, and yet withal unquestion- 
ably that of a gentleman. He was a restless 
traveller; and as his companion with a low sigh 
relapsed into silence, he evinced his impatience by 
pulling his long gray moustaches, and drumming 
on the glass of the window with his powerful 
fingers. As the long frontage of the stately house 
became visible, and the carriage was nearing the 
hall-door, Mr Royston looked eagerly out, and 
exclaimed in a harsh tone: ‘At last! You are at 
home, Lady Flavia; pray, recollect yourself, and 
what you have to do’ 
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CHAPTER L—COMING HOME. 


To which a gentle and broken voice lowly 
replied: ‘I can think of nothing—but my dear 
father.’ 

At this instant, the carriage stopped. It had 
evidently been expected, for at the same moment 
the hall-doors were noiselessly opened, and numer- 
ous servants were seen, some of whom came 
forward to receive the travellers;.and when the 
latter had alighted, a groom of the chambers 
stepped forward, and bowing low, said in a hushed 
tone of voice: ‘ My Lady Flavia Clare, I presume ? 
I grieve to tell your Ladyship that my Lord, the 
Earl of Mortlake, is no more. Lord and Lady 
Hythe—that is, I should say, the Earl and Countess 
—are awaiting your Ladyship.’ 

Lady Flavia, followed by Mr Royston, was at 
once ushered into the Vandyck drawing-room, 
where she was to be received by the new owners 
of Harbledown. It was a strange welcome for 
a daughter to meet with, in the house that, six 
short hours ago, had been her father’s. But that 
father lay dead upstairs; and hall and lands, and 
the very title, belonged already to his second- 
cousin, hitherto known to the world as John, 
Lord Hythe, but on whom the Mortlake coronet 
had now devolved of right. The new earl and 
countess were, as has been said, in the small 
drawing-room that took its name from some three 
or four pictures of stately personages, beruffed and 
bejewelled, with the cloth-of-gold vests, and rich 
sword-hilts, and haughty clever faces, that Vandyck 
drew so well. These were notable ancestors of the 
Clare family; and beneath one of them stood the 
new master of Harbledown, a Clare too, but not 
the least like his forefather’s portrait. A plain, 
middle-aged gentleman, with a kindly smile. There, 
too, was the new countess—of six hours’ standing 
—a comely matron of fifty, who had been hand- 
some in her youth, and whose face was still 
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pleasant to look upon. There was a third person 
ate too, when Lady Flavia was announced, a 

little man, with light whiskers—Mr Hart, 
the late earl’s law-agent. 

Lady Mortlake was the first to come forward to 
greet the orphaned girl. ‘My dear, she began, 
‘this is a welcome home ;’ and as she said so 
she held out her hand ; then seeing how slight and 
fragile was the figure before her, and what a youth- 
ful, almost childish face it was that was disclosed, 
when the new-comer threw back her veil, the 
countess drew Lady Flavia towards her, and kissed 
her, in sheer pity for her lonely state. A sweet 
little creature, small.enough for a fairy almost, and 
graceful as Titania herself, with a delicate com- 
plexion like a dainty shell, rosepink and white, 
the soft colour coming and going with every vary- 
ing emotion; a wonderful wealth of raven-black 
hair, soft as silk, and falling naturally into heavy 
curls; and great dark-blue eyes, gentle as those of 
a fawn—eyes that were dimmed by rising tears 
7 then. Lady Flavia was eighteen, but she 
ooked younger. It was a touching sight to see her 
standing there among strangers in her dead father’s 
home, with the marks of tears yet glistening on the 
round young cheek, from which they had been 
hastily brushed away. The countess, a good 
soul, warmed at once towards the fatherless, 
motherless girl, whom she now saw for the first 
time. 

*I know what you must feel, my dear} she 
whispered ; ‘ but it will be a comfort to you to hear 
that he died without pain, and in a happier frame 
of mind than—— He left you his Cancion, my 
poor child, but—— I will not talk more of it at 
present. How tired you must be with your 
journey !” 

Meanwhile, the earl had been shaking hands 
with Mr Royston. 

* We are very much obliged to 
y Flavia over 


kindness in rye og be escort 

to England at such short notice. It was very 
inconvenient to you, I am afraid; but poor 
Mortlake had put it off so long, that there was no 


u, sir, for your 


time to despatch a proper person to bring the 
poor young lady home, and so we were obliged to 
*No trespass at all, my lord,’ said Mr Royston 


with bluff good-humour; ‘we had all got to be 
so fond of your niece, that it was a pleasure to me 
to render her any little service in my power.’ 
‘Lady Flavia is not my niece ; I wish she was, 
for then—— But as it is, Heaven knows what is 
a of her,’ said earl 7 a sort s half- 
soliloquy, speaking in a low undertone that Mr 
eden coal hardly catch ; and then Lord Mort- 
lake came forward to shake hands with his young 
cousin, and in a good-natured, common-place fashion 
asked a question or two about her journey, her 
fatigue, and so forth. His heart, too, was much 
softened towards this poor, young, desolate thing, 
who, in her simplicity of nature and bring- 
ing-up, did not seem to be fully aware of the 
extent of her own desolation; but Englishmen do 
not, as a rule, wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and John, Lord Mortlake, was English to the back- 
bone, He could not for his very life attempt to 
ply consoler to rety A shade came over 
Royston’s face as he listened to the earl’s last 
words, but it soon cleared off again, and the 
usual expression of defiant and blunt shrewd- 


ness succeeded to that momentary gloom. Stand- 
ing bg as he ee os — — the heads 
of the group arou im, he loo si 

out of , oe Sh with the rest of the ‘ak 
persone. ‘True it was that he looked a gentleman, 
which Mr Ebenezer Hart, the attorney, cer- 
gg Mees not. But there was something about 
Mr Royston that repelled rather than attracted, 
though what that something might be, it was hard 
to say. His attire was neat; his person was well 
cared for; his hale face was clean shaven, all but 
the heavy gray moustache that half concealed his 
firm mouth; and the faint scent of cheap cigars 
that hung about him was too subdued to cause 
much umbrage. It must have been the audacious 
boldness of those unabashed bull-eyes ; the manner 
in which the veins stood out like knotted cordage 
on the broad low forehead; the deep crows-feet 
that seamed the face, which inspired distrust in 
not a few beholders towards Brand Royston, some- 
time of Royston Hall, Esquire. The lawyer, how- 
ever, succeeded in drawing off the earl’s attention 
alike from Lady Flavia and Mr Royston ; indeed, 
Mr Hart was very busy and eee and by no 
means willing to permit himself to slip out of the 
notice of his future t client. He had been 
man of business to the late peer for fourteen years, 
and hoped to retain his lucrative agency under the 
new reign; indeed, as he was used to say, nobody 
but himself thoroughly understood the ins and 
outs, the leases, fines, renewals, and manorial 
rights of the Harbledown property. So he drew 
Lord Mortlake aside, eagerly whispering to him of 
papers to be docketed, desks and cabinets to be 
sealed up, sums of money in local banks, plate 
locked away in iron safes, family jewels which 
might be re-set, and so forth. 

Then the countess kindly insisted that Lady 
Flavia must be tired to death, and stood in need 
of refreshment and repose. Her rooms, Lad 
Mortlake said, had been got ready for her arriv: 
Very pretty rooms they were. The bed-chamber, 
compared with which the ‘bowers’ of medieval 
maidens were but a cross between barn and cell, 
opened into a dressing-room on one side, a small 
sitting-room on the other. The ¢ mirrors were 
such as no Queen of Beauty, in the old spear- 
breaking days, ever saw even in her dreams. Sweet 
bright flowers, Honiton and Flanders lace, silk 
hangings, and tasteful toys from Paris and Ital 
were to be seen everywhere. The windows looked 
over the — grand in the pomp and glory of 
their midsummer bloom. The suite was -known 
by the name of the Pink Rooms, from the colour 
of the delicate paper and curtains. Into these 
rooms, whither the tranks that held her modest 
wardrobe had already been conveyed, Lady Flavia 
was inducted by the housekeeper. 

‘O my Lady, but this is a sad day for us all. 
My poor dear master—my Lord, that is—that was ; 
and as kind a nobleman as ever lived; and you, 
poor lamb, begging your a pardon, but I 
remember you when you were a little trot; but I 
daresay your Ladyship has forgotten old Benson. 

‘As the housekeeper ran on, her listener pressed 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and after a short 
space, said: ‘O yes, I remember Benson well. I 
am glad to find an old face left to——- But 
everything seems so strange at home now. 

There was something so touching and childish 
in the manner in which these last few words were 
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spoken, that they went straight to Mrs Benson’s 
heart, and there were genuine tears in her eyes as 
she busied herself in assisting Lady Flavia to 
remove her travelling attire; for the earl’s 
daughter had brought no maid with her ; and, as 
the housekeeper proceeded to explain, in the 
confusion that prevailed, there had not been time to 
provide an attendant for her Ladyship. 

Dinner had been delayed nearly two hours after 
the usual time, and it was nine o’clock before it 
was announced. By this hour, Mr Hart had 
reluctantly relinquished the task of examining 
and sealing up o rs and valuables, to him a 
labour of love, an bowed himself out. Mr 
Royston, who had accepted the earl’s hospitable 
offer of a room for as long as:he might wish to 
remain at Harbledown, sat down to dinner with 
Lord and Lady Mortlake; but Lady Flavia 
preferred to remain in her own rooms. 

Some hours afterwards, as the windows of Harble- 
down were darkened one by one, two rooms only 
remained lighted: one was the hushed chamber in 
which, amid'wax-lights arranged in formal order, 
Francis, seventh 1 of Mortlake, lay sleeping 
death’s awful sleep on his bed of state, with the 
drowsy watchers Sete him, and the rich pall 
aual over his lifeless limbs. The other was the 
pretty Pink Room, where a slight figure in a white 
wrapper sat crouched in a large arm-chair. The 
beautiful face was there still, but a strange and un- 
definable expression had replaced the look of child- 
like innocence that it had worn before the world. 
The cold gray of morning was creeping over the 
eastern sky before Lady Flavia retired to rest. As 
she laid her head upon the pillow, she murmured : 
‘ Harbledown is entailed, I know; but the 
Leicestershire and Sussex estates were free, and in 
any case, I am Lady Flavia Clare.’ 

Strange words these for so young a girl. 


CHAPTER II.—LOOKS BACK. 


Francis, seventh Earl of Mortlake, had been an 
unlucky man his whole life-long. If marriage be 
a lottery, and birth—as the believers in the doctrine 
of averages tell us—a lottery too, then, to all 
appearance, the late master of Harbledown, of 

elshot Friars, in the county of Leicester, and of 
Cupley Lees, in the county of Sussex, was a 
man to be envied. Rich, healthy, and a peer of 
England, Francis Clare might reasonably have been 
set down among those who have drawn the fairest 
prizes from Fortune’s wheel. But of what use is a 
jy when, like the apples of Sodom, it turns to 

ust and ashes in your grasp! Even at Eton, his 
young companions called the boy-earl Unlucky 
No other Etonian came in for such fre- 
quent punishment for peccadilloes of his own or 
others, for such capsizings in skiffs, such bruised 
fingers at cricket, and for all kinds of miscellaneous 
misfortunes. The same reputation tracked Lord 
Mortlake to Oxford, and thence into the world of 
London. He had tolerable brains, a very warm 
heart, and an almost feminine sensitiveness of 
feeling ; about as perilous ballast as a young 
nobleman, who had the ill-luck to have become 
his own master too early, could carry forth with 
him on life’s voyage. 

mp ome deceived, and baffled in all ways— 
, ethical, and sporting—Francis of Mort- 
e made a great effort to gain the quiet happiness 


that had eluded him as yet. He was sick of the 
statesmen who cajoled him for the sake of his 
proxy and his influence ; weary of the friends who 
made him a stepping-stone to success, and laughed 
at his Utopianism ; tired of keeping up, for his 
trainer's benefit, a stud of fine horses that always 
ought to win the Derby, the Oaks, and the Leger, 
but somehow never did. He had one hope left: he 
would some good girl, well brought up in a 
well-ordered household, and never exposed to the hot 
furnace-breath of a London season ; and he would 
teach, guide, and guard this innocent bride, his 
model wife, who would look up to him, and — 
upon him in all things, and his domestic bliss 
would be perfect. Other men besides Lord Mort- 
lake have reasoned thus, and have reduced their 
theories to practice with greater or less success, 
Unlucky Frank had his usual luck in this, the 
great turning-point of life. 

He married a vicar’s daughter, a demure little 
creature, who had never so much as danced at a 
county ball, and whose greatest dissipation had 
been the mild excitement of a fancy-bazaar or a 
feast of the school-children. Very pretty, and very 
submissive to her excellent parents, really most 
worthy people, who had brought up their nine 
children with praiseworthy’ care, was little Ellen 
of the vicarage. Her downcast eyes were as blue 
and almost as round as a doll’s; her complexion 
was waxen clear, her temper of the mildest, and 
there was a meek simplicity in what little she did 
say, for she had been strictly trained in accordance 
with wholesome rules of old-world discipline. She 
was ten years younger than Lord Mortlake. It 
was such a match as Aristotle himself would have 
approved. 

Once fairly Countess of Mortlake, the mask 
dropped from Ellen’s pretty face. .Or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that her nature — 
now that the pressure of authority was taken off. 
The modest daisy was transmuted into a gaudy 
hot-house flower of flaunting hues and t 
beauty. No doubt the germs of arrant worldliness 
were lying latent in that little soul, at once so 
silly and so sly. At any rate, Ellen, Lady Mort- 
lake, developed into one of the most finished flirts 
that London, or even Paris, had ever beheld. Here 
was a rude shock to the fond husband’s hopes. He 
had looked forward to a domestic Paradise, in which 
his country-bred Eve, shrinking from the glare of 
society, as something too dazzling for her gentle 
eyes, should be wholly devoted to himself. And, 
to do him justice, he loved her very dearly. He 
had learned to love her, and had thus made himself 
her slave. He struggled, but to no His 
Ellen, as she boasted to her confidants of both 
sexes, could twist him round her little finger. 
When tears and smiles failed, it was found 
the young wife could stamp her little foot upon 
the floor, and say stinging things withal. She 
a temper, and a petulant one, though it had been 
dormant so long. Why not? We should never 
judge of people without giving due weight to their 
surroundings. At the vicarage, Lord Mortlake’s 
wife had been a chrysalis; but now she unfolded 
her starry wings, rose-coloured and gold-bespangled, 
and flew forth a butterfly of the brightest hues. 
She dragged the weak earl back to the haunts of 
fashion, and kept him there, 

It is needless minutely to follow the career of a 
pair so ill assorted. With a different kind of wife, 
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Lord Mortlake might probably have been a happy 
man. With a different kind of husband, ly 
Mortlake might possibly have been a good woman. 
She wanted a ielielews hand to guide her, 
beset by temptations and giddy as she was. She 
gave her husband much pain, and at last, but not 
till years had gone by, the crisis came. The poor 
glittering butterfly besmirched its gold-powdered 
wings in the mire at last. The moth flew too near 
the fatal blaze that was to consume it. Ellen, 
Countess of Mortlake, fled from her husband’s 
house. A Russian diplomatist of rank was the 
tempter and the sharer of her flight. It was in 
Paris that this scandal occurred; and when the 
news reached Pall-Mall, the verdict of the clubs 
was, that ‘it was a wonder the lady had not bolted 
long ago ;’ that the runaway wife was no loss, and 
that ‘Mortlake was well rid of her’ Everybody 
thought that the a sae ist Me ope and 
marry again, more prudently t ore. 

Lord Mortlake aid no euch thing. He was 
stunned by the blow. Vain and flighty he had 
known his wife to be, and had ed in secret 
over the knowledge; but criminal—that was hard 
to bear. Proofs were but too plentiful. In her 
hurry or carelessness, the wretched woman had 
left whole heaps of letters behind her, in desk, 
drawer, and portfolio, frivolous heartless trash 
some of them, plain evidence of guilt the rest. By 
means of those letters, the betrayed husband was 
able to realise for the first time how worthless was 
the heart of her whom he had taken to his bosom, 
and to learn that, little worth as that heart was, it 
had never been his at all He was spoken of, 
often, in that precious correspondence, with levity 
and contempt. He was a dupe from the first to 
the last, hoodwinked and tormented by a despicable 
woman, who despised him. No honest man, going 
back, after the day’s toil, to any the meanest hearth 
where the smiles of an honest wife awaited him, 
but was immeasurably more to be envied than 
Francis, Earl of Mortlake, as he sat, with his head 
buried in his hands, while that accursed pile of 
scented and tinted notes spread their musky pages 
before him. 

People in London heard vaguely of the earl’s 
further proceedi It was town-talk that Lord 
Mortlake had challenged the Russian, and that the 
Russian had declined to stand within twelve paces 
of the pistol of one whom he had so cruelly wronged. 
A Frenchman under similar circumstances would 
have come forward at the first summons to kill or 
be killed, and in either case would have satisfied 
his conscience ; but the point of honour is said to 
be differently viewed by the Czar’s subjects. It 
was also said that Lord Mortlake could not endure 
the sight of his daughter and only child, Lady 
Flavia Clare, whom her mother had deserted, and 
who was hardly eight years of Why he, who 
was a kind-hearted man, should have found the 
presence of this innocent child painful to him, it 
was hard to say ; but it was conjectured that she 
reminded him overmuch, by her unconscious 
canpom and playful bearing, of the woman who 

ighted his life. Then Pall-Mall heard vaguely 
that Mortlake had placed his daughter in some 
French convent, in an out-of-the-way place, and 
had himself come home to shut himself up at 
Harbledown, keep his friends at arm’s-length, and, 
in a word, to bury himself alive ; but every one 
agreed that such an abnormal state of things could 


not last, and that in a few months the earl would 
‘get out of his sulks,’ and appear in the world 
again. 


Every one was egregiously wrong. Lord Mort- 
lake’s shadow never again ional the doors of 
club-house, or House of Lords, or Belgravian 
mansion. He lived pertinaciously in solitude 
neither paid nor received visits, and was considered 
in his county as an English edition of Timon of 
Athens. But as man must do something, this 
soured unhappy peer became a model land-owner ; 
and there were no cottages so free from damp and 
discomfort, from ague and typhus, as those on the 
estates of Francis of Mortlake ; no farms in more 
splendid order, no landlord more beloved. But 
he never rallied. The wounds he had received 
were too deep for a man of his morbid delicacy of 
sentiment ever to get over them. They may have 


healed in for eisa t healer, but he 
never could be got to parade his scars before the 
world. His wife died. On her death-bed, she wrote 


to him. He received the blotted scrawl, unsigned, 
that prayed for forgiveness, along with an announce- 
ment that the writer was gone beyond the reach of 
earthly pan. He never saw his child’s face 

i e provided for her maintenance and 
ofesstion liberally enough; but he never visited 
her, never wrote to her, never permitted her to 
write to him. The earl’s letters were addressed to 
the Lady-Superior of the convent, not to little Lady 
Flavia Clare. The latter grew up from a child to 
a woman; but the obstinate resolve of Lord Mort- 
lake was never relaxed, never till he felt death’s icy 
fingers busy with his heart-strings, when the frost 
of prejudice and morbid feeling at last gave way, 

he desired ~ .- his — innocent face beside 
his dying couc ut the change of purpose came 
too og and the last desire of Frencis, Earl of 
Mortlake, was ungratified. It is possible that had 
the earl lived one day longer, one short span of 
twenty-four hours of our mortal time, great results 
might have followed, and much sorrow, and trouble, 
oak grief have been eliminated from this checkered 
history. But he died; and his eyes closed without 
looking upon the face of his long-banished daughter. 
Lady Flavia found no living father to welcome her 
beneath that father’s roof. 


CHAPTER III.—STILL OF THE PAST. 


The convent of Our Lady of Mount Carmel is by 
far the largest building in the village of Grésnez- 
les-cloches, a few kilométres distant from the 
town and royal demesne of St Germain. Royal, 
national, imperial, the forest and the chateau had 
chauged names many a time since Louis the Mag- 
nificent gave house-room and pension there to fugi- 
tive James of England. It was termed ‘ royal,’ when 
a frightened little English girl, whom the French 
folks surrounding her alternately called Made- 
moiselle Flavie and Miladi Clare, was brought 
down from Paris to the neighbouring hamlet of 
Grésnez-les-cloches, and there, in the parloir of 
the Carmelite convent, formally consigned to the 
charge of the Dame Supérieure. 

The convent was, like most French convents, a 
fair, tall building of white stone, a hybrid as to ite 
architecture, between the Roman style of Francis L 
and the flamboyant Gothic ; and as to its adorn- 
ments, well supplied with statues over gate and 
porch, and gilt crosses that glittered in the sun 
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on gable and roof, till the eyes ached that looked 
on them. It was very solidly built of the best 


masonry, with very big blocks of the most evenly- 
= —— accurately cemented together, and 
wi e 


ightiest beams of sound heart of oak 
timber ; phar y sm the lead on the roof to the sturdy 
piles and squat arches of the foundation, nothing 
was stinted, or scamped, or deficient, as in our 
. contract-built edifices nearer home. It was a fine 
mansion, meant to last, and it possessed a tuneful 
peal of bells, thus keeping up the ancient repu- 
tation of the village of Grésnez-les-cloches, as 
distinguished from the twin-village of Grésnez- 
Vignoble, higher up the hillside. 

The convent was not old, however. It had been 
founded in the devout reign of his Majesty Kin 
Charles X., a prince who, as Count of is, hi 
sown a plentiful crop of wild oats, but who cared 
for little else, in his kingly later days, than Mother- 
Church and her interests, The site chosen in this 
case was a good one, occupying the ground where a 
former convent of Carmélites, sacked and burned 
in the revolutionary times between ’89 and ’93, had 
stood. Madame herself, though not exactly a princess 
of saintly character, had become lay-patroness of the 
new community, and the contributions of the 
fashionable fait. poured in fast as the building 
progressed. But, alas! when the work-people were 

iving the last decorative touches, and a day had 

m named on which the Cardinal Archbishop 
should consecrate the chapel, in presence of all the 
blue blood of the Faubourg St Germain, the July 
of 1830 came round and spoiled the programme. 
Instead of kneeling in the outer court to receive 
the archbishop’s blessing, glaziers and gilders, and 
grainers and joiners seized muskets and pikes, and 
went noisily off to Paris, there to help in killing 
his majesty’s ; and though, under the Laodi- 
cean reign of Louis a , the convent was really 
established on a practi fosting, the zeal of society 
was but lukewarm ; gifts flowed sparingly in, and 
the nuns were glad to eke out their income by 
wine in young-lady pupils as boarders ; and not 
only ers, but Protestant boarders, especially 
in such a case as that in which Milord, the Comte 
de Mortlake, pair d’Angleterre, was desirous to 
place his only child, for an indefinite number of 
years, under the tutelage of the Lady-Superior. It 
was made a condition, that there should be no 
attempt at conversion ; and as the English pupil 
was by far the most | poe of all her youthtal 
charges, the Reverend Mother—the title of Abbess 
has been dropped in French establishments of this 
nature, but the old-fashioned phrases of respectful 
address are still kept up in some of them—gave 
her word that Lady Flavia’s Protestantism should 
be undisturbed. She kept her word loyally. The 
deserted girl was neither persecuted nor neglected. 
Her health was cared for, and her education looked 
after, and she had masters and mis and was 
taught all that, according to the standard of a polite 
— system of tuition, a young damsel needs to 

ow. 

But those years spent under the lead-sheathed 
roof of the convent of Our Lady of Carmel were 
wofully dull ones. Amusement does not enter 
into a scheme of conventual bringing-up; and 
if the other girls, who had dear friends at home, 
and pleasant holidays spent in the family circle, 
were used to count the hours till their release, it 
must have been worse for the one pupil who never 


ba br ag and never had any vacation at all, 
t) e great convent garden, with its 

pon for what the good sisters called ‘ eae 
When Lady Flavia Clare was about sixteen years 


of age, her health to suffer, and Dr Perinet 
spoke very seriously to the Lady-Superior on his 
young patient’s behalf. The jeune Anglaise, he 
said, was pining herself to death, like a bird ina 
cage, and, as such birds often do, would die, if not 
pg, “aa agli pinay Sy, on She was the 
only English girl among the ers, and her 
companions just then were few, and not very 
able—two eg demoiselles from the Faubourg, 
who had sharp elbows, and leaden complexions, 
and vinegar faces, and who had been so bien elévées 
by the poorest and sternest of nts, that they 
were ready to renounce the world and its pieee 

of which, poor things, they had seen but little, a 
were soon to begin their novitiate. These, and two 
or three little chattering creatures, with a passion 
for sweetmeats and galette, were all the company 
that Lady Flavia had except the nuns, who were 
mostly placid women, with very few ideas. 

The doctor, who was a shrewd and kindly physi- 
cian, had won his young patient’s confidence enough 
to be able to assure the Superior that the youthful 
Miladi must have some change, some amusement ; 
that she was longing for friends, and that she would 
be all the better for an introduction to a family 
whose acquaintance the doctor had lately made, 
— ae medical attendant - = ~ was 3 

amily of her own country- e, the only English 
heunbetl nearer than St Tonnies ond her had 
recently settled themselves in a —_ old house, the 
Chateau des Roches, about one mile from the con- 
vent. The name of this family was Royston. It 
consisted of an elderly gentleman, M. Ro 
Madame, his wife; and of a niece, 
Adela Burt, a girl of nearly the same as Lady 
Flavia. There was also a son, but him Dr Perinet 
had never seen, and he was believed to be in India 
with his regiment. The family were comme «i 
faut ; Mrs Royston, a very soft-hearted woman ; and 
the doctor was sure that they would be very kind 
to Lady Flavia, and very careful of her, if she 
were occasionally permitted to visit them. 

The Superior was a conscientious personage. She 
had every confidence in the good old doctor; 
but it was incumbent on her to be very care- 
ful with regard to her boarders, Indeed, the 
rules of the house were excessively strict, and 
visits, except in the case of near relatives, were 
forbidden. But the daughter of M. le Comte de 
Mortlake, whose cheques came so regularly, and 
were so comfortable in amount, was an exceptional 
person in the eyes of the Reverend Mother; and 
there was no denying that the girl’s cheeks were 
getting pale, and her eyes sadly fron and bright, 
though she was very young and of stature for 
her years. So Madame took what she called her 
‘ informations ;’ and hearing that the Roystons were 
respectable folks who paid their bills, she gave her 
consent. Dr Perinet introduced the English pupil 
to the Roystons, and from that day forth, y 


emoiselle 


Flavia became a frequent visitor at their house. 
Once, twice, or thrice in the week, as the weather 
might serve, Lady Flavia walked across the 
meadow, and up the sandy cross-road, in whose 
high banks were planted pollard willows, monsters 
of ugliness from incessant loppings, and so into the 
pend highway, where the slim poplartrees were 
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set at intervals, like soldiers on parade, and passed 
the mill and the loose stone-walls of the vineyards, 
and so to the great outer gateway of the chateau 
where the Roystons lived. Not alone, of course. 
Old Sour Nanon, the portress, one of several 
religious persons of an inferior social grade who 
attended to the poultry-yard, the dairy, and the 
laundry of the convent, and who were servants in 
all but name, being styled ‘sister, but always 
addressing the lady-Carmelites as ‘Madame,’ accom- 
panied the Englis Pupil and fetched her back at 
an appointed time. the hour were after sunset, 
as was sometimes the case in winter, the gardener 
went too with his lanterp and a knotted stick ; not 
that this last was necessary, since not a soul in the 
arrondissement would have harmed or molested any 
ee to the convent of Our Lady of 
Cones 

This intimacy with people of her own country, 
who spoke that dear English tongue she had 
half forgotten in the long years during which she 
had only «sed it to a language-mistress in school- 
hours, was a new life to the English girl. The 
very wildness and slovenly look of the great 
neglected garden that belonged to the ruinous old 

teau was refreshing to Lady Flavia, after the 
terrible neatness and inexorable order to which 
she had been accustomed at the convent ; for the 
Superior was punctilious in matters of discipline ; 
and floors were waxed, stones scrubbed, and walks 
swept, as regularly as the bells rang for Angelus 
and — Nothing was out of its place, from 
the milk-pans in the dairy, the brass of which 
shone like gold with excess of burnishing, to the 
trim op tyra that ran through the formal 
vegetable beds and espaliers of the walled garden. 
It was all very proper, no doubt, but excessively 
wearisome to a buoyant young mind, that stiff 
mechanical tidiness and primness at the house of 
the Carmelites; whereas, at the Chateau des 
Roches, all was delightfully shabby, decayed, and 

tive of romantic notions, which found no 
pabulum in the prosaic convent. 

There was the chfteau, a crazy old place, not 
entirely furnished, and with more than one unin- 
habitable room, by reason of the unsoundness of 
the steep slated roof; but still a picturesque house, 
with its lofty stone turrets, to by groaning 
weather-cocks, and the high dormer windows 
twinkling in the sunlight. Over its doorway were 
to be seen traces of a stone escutcheon of arms, 
sadly chipped and defaced by the hammers and 
crow-bars of the revolutionary mobs of 92. It had 
@ grass-grown courtyard, with a choked-up fountain 
in the middle of it, a range of empty stables, 
a stone tower that looked strong enough to stand 
a siege, but which was merely the old seigneurial 
dovecot, on whose roof the hereditary pigeons 
might yet be seen, though in diminished numbers, 
pruning their shining feathers, or stretching out 
= retty necks, and’ cooing soft music on sunny 

ornings. pared — - chateau sessed a 

large en, long neglected, and in the most 
Gamning condition of onappown desolation possible. 
There were fish-ponds, but they were so choked 
with matted weeds, and so coated with nm scum, 
that the mud-loving carp below could scarcel 
find a clear patch of water wherein to lie and bas 
in hot weather, with their broad sides and golden 
armour gleaming through the reeds. There were 


fruit-trees, and there were flowers, but so mixed up 


with tall weeds and straggling bushes, as to be all ' 
but indistinguishable. The trees had low branches ; 
that barred up many of the mossy paths, deep- | 
cushioned with last year’s leaves; the lawns were | 
mere swampy prairies of rank grass, and the whole 
place was a wilderness. Especially was this the 
case with one portion of the quien, where the 
great sun-dial stood, and where a mouldering old 
summer-house existed. There were many box and 
holly trees thereabouts, which had once been care- 
fully cut into crosses, peacocks, dragons, and what 
not; but no shears had touched these bushy shrubs 
for many a year, and the boughs were interlaced, 
and the clipped trees mere monstrous fantasies, 
grown out of 8 all shape; while around them had 
sprung up tall hemlocks and thistles, and coarse 
grasses, and tufted reeds. This was the most 
remote nook of the garden, and here rose out of 
the soil the gaunt gray rocks, sticking up out of 
the earth like the bones of an ill-buried giant, that 
gave name to the chateau. The Roystons called 
this place the Tangle. 

together, the house was not a very valuable 
property, and belonging as it did to a rich pro- 
prietor, who lived in Paris, and cared very little 
about this outlying scrap of his possessions, it was 
left to be ema by a notary at St Germain, and 
the Roystons paid but a low rent for it. The 
latter were not very particular as to the fashion in 
which they were housed, so that the rent was a low 
one. For the Roystons—— But they are too 
important in this history to be introduced other- 
wise than at the beginning of a chapter. 


CURARE. 


One of the great mysteries of life is the ease with 
which it may be destroyed: a particle of matter 
so minute as to be hardly distinguishable by the 
naked eye on the point of a needle or a lancet ; 
a prick of the skin, scarcely felt under any 
circumstances, and which would pass quite un- 
heeded, if the attention were otherwise engaged, 
and not all the power in the world could save the 
life of the person in whose skin the puncture had 
been made. The reports which have come down 
to us relative to the subtle poisons used by the 
Italians, can hardly be rejected, wonderful as they 
seem. Cesar Borgia’s ring could be made with 
the greatest facility, and there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding a substance wherewith 
to fill it which would not be less deadly than that 
he introduced into the bodies of his friends by its 
means. We have, unfortunately, had too many 
instances of this in the case of surgeons who have 
lost their lives in dissecting subjects, from the 
absorption of the virus. course, there has 
been much e ration in the statements relative 
to the poisoner being able to regulate the period 
which should elapse before the effect of the noxious 
substance administered terminated fatally ; it is a 
mere absurdity to say that it was in his power to 
decide whether his victim should perish at the end 
of six months or a longer period, at his option. 

Of gll poisons, those which are taken into the body 
by means of the circulation are the most deadly, 
and the most difficult of detection after death. The 
existence of the famous poison used by various 
tribes of Indians and Africans, was often doubted ; 
by many it was regarded as a traveller's tale, 


though accounts concerning its marvellous ool 
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were written by such men as Raleigh, Waterton, 
and Humboldt. These do not all agree as to 
the way in which this poison is prepared; the 
fact is, they do not know, the savages who 
manufacture it surrounding their operations with 
mystery. Some consider it to be a —- 
vegetable poison, others that it is compounded of 
several poisons, including the venom of serpents. 
This poison, known as Curare, has been for many 
months the subject of much discussion and many 
experiments. It is not procured without difficulty, 
and only by means of barter—all, or nearly all, of 
that which reaches Europe being obtained in this 
way from an Indian tribe fifteen or twenty days’ 
journey from the frontiers of New Granada. In 
appearance, it is not unlike liquorice, but it is 
more brittle. If a piece of it is thrown in water, 
the active principle of the poison is dissolved ; but 
there will be a portion of the substance in which 
it was contained which will be left suspended in 
the water, and which are simply impurities that 
have become accidentally mixed up with the drug. 
The poison is not only soluble in water, but dis- 
solves just as readily in blood, alcohol, and some 
other dnids ; it may, however, be precipitated by 
ether and spirits of turpentine. It is generally 
considered—and oy sone as a 
singular property—that this poison is perfectly 
Eorralesh Te abt into the tent and only kills 
when it is taken into the body through the circula- 
tion. The Indian who shoots his poisoned arrow 
at a deer, knows that, however slight the wound, 
the animal cannot run far before it drops, and is 
therefore in no haste to overtake it; indeed, the 
faster the animal runs, the more speedy is the 
action of the poison, because the circulation is 
thereby quickened. The cause of death is un- 
doubtedly the poison, and not the wound; and 
yet both natives and Europeans have eaten of 
the flesh of animals killed by its means without 
detriment. Experiment, however, has shewn that 
this statement of its innocuousness when swallowed, 
is true only in a restricted sense ; if the stomach 
is empty, or the dose sufficiently large, the poison 
will act fatally, though more slowly. 

The series of experiments with this poison which 
M. Claude Bernard has just terminated, are very 
interesting. In the first place, there is nothing in 
the poison to cause local irritation ; if the imple- 
ment used is very pointed, the animal wounded may 
remain quite unconscious of its wound. Boussin- 
- says he has seen a bird, which had been pricked 

y a little dart blown from a bamboo, remain 
ee on the branch, quite unconscious of what 
happened to it, and yet so rapid was the 
effect of the poison, that within two minutes it 
fell from the branch to the ground without a 
flutter. A rabbit pricked on the back so slightly 
that it did not interrupt its eating, after the om 
of two or three minutes, crept into a corner of the 
room, and laid its ears back as though it were 
sleepy. It grew more and more drowsy, and at 
last rolled over on its side, and its breathing 
ceased. A pep y pricked on so sensitive a part as 
the thigh, hardly noticed it; it continued its 
gambols for a minute or two, and then stretched 
itself out as if tired ; its intelligence was in no 
way affected, only it appeared drowsy, and dis- 
inclined to move. a ~ of weariness seemed 
ittle 


paralysed ; and within eight minutes had ceased 
to breathe. Waterton relates that he pricked a 
hen with the point of a poisoned arrow, and the 
effects, as he describes them, were precisely similar 
to those instanced above. The hen continued to 
walk quietly along for the first minute; the second, 
she stood still and pecked the ground; in the 
third, her tail and wings drooped ; then her head 
sunk lower and lower, as though she were falli 
asleep ; her eyes were opened and shut at longer 
intervals, and within five minutes were closed 
in death. The same naturalist describes the death 
of a sloth which was produced in the same 
manner ; and all the experiments that have been 
made go to prove that there is no pain attending 
a death from poisoning wy curare; the only 
sensation is one of grad but overpowering 
sleepiness. 

In all the cases given, the animal died within 
ten minutes ; but there is an instance on record, in 
which Sir Benjamin Brodie, after pricking an ass 
in the thigh with a poisoned dart, delayed the 
action of the poison yy of an hour, by fasten- 
ing a ligature round the leg above the wound, thus 
cutting off the circulation, and preventing the 
poison from reaching the heart. All this time it 
moved about, and ate as though it had nothing the 
matter with it; but within ten minutes after the 
removal of the ligature, the animal died. This 
experiment is worth bearing in mind, for its appli- 
cation may be useful under other circumstances : 
the bite of a viper or a mad dog is analogous to the 
puncture of a sop ees weapon, and the action of 
the virus may be delayed in a similar manner by 
rapidly twisting a cord or handkerchief tightly 
round the wounded limb above the wound, and by 
sucking it, as in the case related a few days ago of 
the woman who was bitten by a cobra in India, 
and whose husband sucked the poison from the 
wound ; only, instead of tying the ligature round 
after the operation, as he did, it should be tied 
round before. 

This Indian poison, of which so much,has been 
said, paralyses the nerves which communicate 
motive-power to the muscles, but does not destroy 
consciousness and sensation—that is to say, not 
immediately. The body lies inert, motionless, 
gives no sign of life when pricked or cut; 
nevertheless, there is consciousness in the aj 
ently dead body still. To shew this, it will be 
sufficient if 1 relate two experiments. A puppy 


inoculated with the poison continued to play about - 


until it began to produce the usual drowsiness, 
when it lay down, and put its head between its 
aws, as though going to sleep. When called by 
is name, he tried to move towards the er ; 
and when the influence ofthe poison made itself 
felt so far as ry revent 1 moving, mya 
recognition of the voice wagging his tail, 
ais een the very last poor diner. he made. Another 
dog, an exceedingly savage brute, which tried to 
bite everybody who came near his kennel, was 
wounded with a poisoned weapon, and to the very 
last moment of its existence it retained its savage 
humour, its last act being an attempt to bite a 
stick held near its mouth. And now to shew that 
this consciousness does not become extinct with 
the apparent death of the animal. i was 
tied round the legs of a frog, so as to cut off the 
arterial circulation ; but care was taken to leave the 
nerves communicating with the spinal marrow 
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intact. A little ef the poison was then inserted 
under the skin of the back, which produced the 
usual result ; the jaw dropped, the fore-legs and 
the body were inert, and gave not the slightest 
sign of life when pinched or otherwise injured, yet 
the hind-legs worked convulsively, proving that 
sensation existed in the body still. Placed in 
water, the singular spectacle was exhibited of a 
dead animal being driven hither and thither b 
two living 1 : nor was this all; not only was life 
retained gn the hind-legs, but the animal retained 
its will. The vessel in which it was placed was 
covered so as to prevent the access of light ; but on 
a portion of the covering being removed, so as to 
ow a ray of sunshine to enter the water, the two 
legs propelled the helpless body towards it ; and 
it aid this over and over again, as did also other 
frogs subjected to similar operations ; thus proving 
that, though life had to al outward ap nce 
departed, there was life, and not only life, but 
consciousness and sensation also, remaining in the 


body. 

Nor should it be concluded that a man or an 
animal poisoned by its means, and to all appear- 
ance dead, really is so. Waterton and Brodie, for 
instance, inoculated a young ass with the poison, 
which fell dead in ten minutes. They then opened 
the tracheal artery, and inflated the lungs by 
means of bellows for two hours, when the animal 
raised its — and — pee har —— 

iration being interrupted, the r brute die 
er time. It was immediately after resumed 
for two hours more, and then the animal gradually 
recovered the use of its limbs; the lungs acted of 
themselves, and it woke up again to existence, and 
ultimately recovered perfect health and strength. 

is experiment has been repeated on a 
variety of animals since, and with the same result, 
which is very easy of explanation. Curare kills 
by paralysing the organs of the body, and so long 
as a sufficient quantity remains in the system to 
produce this paralysis, these organs cannot resume 
their functions ; but if artificial means are employed 
to continue the action of the lungs, the circulation 
is continued until sufficient time has elapsed for 
the elimination of the poison. 

Artificial respiration having been found so suc- 
cessful in overcoming the effects produced by the 
administration of curare, it may be worth con- 
sideration, whether similar means might not be 
adopted to save persons poisoned by means of 
opium or a drug analogous in its action. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 


AN EQUESTRIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ir was late one afternoon in December last that I 
found myself on the roof of a Bayswater "bus, but 
travelling eastward. It is well known to my 
readers I am not at all above taking the air in 
that manner, and I particularly like it just before 
dinner. I do not mean before a banquet whereat 
evening-dress is indispensable, but previous to 
that more comfortable meal which awaits one at a 
club. The mind is then prevented from growing 
impatient by observations of men and things ; the 
liver, soon, perhaps, to be tried by some too gor- 
geous vi is vastly benefited the violent 
oscillation, and the appetite is titillated to the 
proper pitch. Moreover, the most intelligent class 


lp, 


of people in town, and those who can be most 
depended upon as conversationalists, are unques- 
tionably to be found upon the driving-box and 
monkey-board of an omnibus. I allude, of course, 
to the driver and conductor. The society of the 
former of these is so much sought after that it is 
hard to obtain a seat beside him ; but colloquial 
access to the conductor is, through his position, 
less difficult. Thus, in this particular case, the 
four seats of ‘the omnibus-box’ were engaged by 
a rapt audience, and I had to content myself with 
the conversation of the cad, which, although bril- 
liant as usual, was subject to interruption from 
his having to dash away at times, and make up 
the minds of indecisive females by dragging them 
into his vehicle. 

However, as we neared the Edgeware Road, even 
this species of chance passenger got very rare, for 
who wants to go into the City after six o’clock ? 
As for the knife-board, I was all alone there, like a 
bachelor in the Bed of Ware; and when I heard 
the door slammed at Praed Street, I thought we 
had lost all our insides. This, however, was far 
from being the case. 

‘I say, cried the conductor, taking a cotton 
handkerchief out of his hat, and wiping his fore- 
head—‘ here’s a go, sir, if there ever was one !’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ inquired I, at the same 
time entreating that he would hold on to the strap, 
and let his forehead alone till he got down. 

‘I can’t help it, returned he—‘I never was so 
taken aback in my life. Did you see them ’ere two 
fellurs who just got out ?” 

‘I saw the top of their hats,’ said 1; ‘and they 
were very bad ones.’ 

‘And so they ought to be,’ observed my friend 


great | with indignation. ‘Nothing but the habjectest 


poverty can excuse what they have been and done.’ 

‘ iy what have they done?’ inquired L 

‘ Well, they ’ve been and got in again,’ returned 
the conductor. ‘We’re tuppence to Praed Street, 
and a from Praed Street to the City; and 
“beyond those distances,” says our table of fares 
inside, we’re sixpence. Now, darned if these 
> gents wouldn’t behave so shabby— 

arned if these scheming willins haven’t got out 
and paid their tuppences, and now got in again, 
in order to pay their thripences, by which means 
they will save a penny apiece by the transaction. 
Now, don’t that beat Mazeppa all to nothing?’ 

‘It is very ingenious, said I, ‘and shews great 
frugality of mind; but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the details respecting Mazeppa to 
offer an opinion. 

‘What! have you not heard about Mazeppa, the 
Tartarean steed as is hacting at—— I say, Bill!’ 

Here my friend endeavoured to draw the driver’s 
attention to the humorous fact of any person (such 
as myself) not being aware of all the circumstances 
connected with the animal in question; but, 
fortunately, the noise of the traffic drowned his 
cries. 

‘It is unnecessary, my good friend, observed I, 
‘that two people should tell me this story ; your 


testimony will be quite sufficient. Pray, at 
the beginning; I know nothing about it; and, 
indeed, I was not even aware Mazeppa was 


the name of a horse at all’ 

‘ Nor more it t’aint, bless ye ; it’s a mare. She’s 
a hacting now at Hashley’s, and a drawing her 
Gecennels and yet, would you believe it, she 
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used to be a "bus oss, and never drawed more than 
her eighteen at a time, if so many. Talk about 
hingenuity! Why, how do you think they starts 
“the Desert-born ”—that ’s what they calls it—on 
her Wild Career ?’ 

‘ They crack a whip at the wing, I suppose,’ said 
I, remembering how M. Fechter’s mare in the 
King’s Butterfly is incited to action. 

‘Nothin’ of the kind, sir,’ observed the con- 


‘ductor triumphantly ; ‘ they bangs a door, and calls 


out “ Right,” just as we do, and then the Desert- 
born moves on accordingly. Moreover’ (the excite- 
ment of the narrator here rose to such a pitch that 
he shook his head in the negative at two old ladies 
frantically telegraphing to him to stop and take 
them in)—‘ Moreover, there’s a vultur, or a heagle, 
or somethink of that in the piece, which descends 
upon this ’ere Mazeppa; and how do you think 
they makes her stop? Why, by holloring out 
“Peckham! Peckham!” which is the place she 
used to run to when in harness, Oh, ain’t it a 
pretty game !’ 

Here the conductor once more had resort to his 
hat for his pocket-handkerchief, and wiped his 
eyes with amazing vigour. 

‘But when is this to be seen, my good friend ?’ 
inguired I, as I descended at the Circus, in order to 
walk quietly down Regent Street, and so to the 
Megatherium club-house. 

‘Why, it’s to be seen every night—to-night, if 
you like. Now do you go, sir.’ 

And after dinner, during which I retailed the 
above incident amid marked applause, I did go 
accordingly, and more than one guest-fellow went 
with me. 

Everybody knows that Astley’s isa very different 
place from what it used to be in the days of Widdi- 
comb and saw-dust ; indeed, it is now perhaps the 
most comfortable theatre in all London. But 
during the performance of Mazeppa there was one 
charming circumstance which vividly brought back 
the old times to my mind, and seemed almost to 
renew my youth: I allude to that overpowering 
odour of—I know not what—which hangs like an 
atmosphere about all equestrian entertainments, 
and only, with the single exception of Wild- 
beast Shows. It can’t be got in a mere stable. It 
is a subtle perfume, made up of a combination of 
various essences, in which nothing preponderates, 
although saw-dust, and and orange-peel have 
all their proper places in it, and harmonise the 
whole. 

My intelligent informant, to whom I was in- 
debted for this theatrical experience, was mistaken, 
I perceived, in one icular. It was not the 
horse who og Mazeppa, but a Jewish maiden, 
called in the bills Miss ,~ awe ‘whose Graceful 
and Classical Acting, combined with Histrionic 
Power, Genius, and Amazonian Courage, threw a 
new light upon Lord Byron’s Chef-deuvre’ This 
was true, and cially the last part of it. Neat 
to the caieateellianm peculiarity of a horse, as 
suggested, acting Mazeppa, I should think may be 

laced the fact of a female sustaining that part. 
t is generally, it seems, played by a dumby ; for, 
said the bill, ‘ Notice: in this drama, Miss Adah 
Isaacs Menken, as Mazeppa, ascends the fearful 
precipices on Horseback, and fights her Combats, 
‘hich has hitherto been done by Deputy’ The litera- 
ture of our drama is said to be in the hands of the 
French ; but let us be thankful that that of our 


laybills is still Engli There were expressions 
fn that one at Asoye which never onik have 
entered into the mind of a foreigner, and with 
which no study of the British classics could have 
supplied him. ‘The Terrific Rakes and Wild 
Mountain Paths,’ it said, ‘had been erected by 
Mr Nash and fifty assistants.’ Now, ‘the Terrific 
Rakes by Mr Nash and fifty assistants,’ would have 
been intelligible. From conversation held imme- 
diately about us (for it being an equestrian entertain- 
ment, we thought it only right to be in ‘the stalls’), 
we gathered that the fitting costume for a Tartar 
prince of the seventeenth century, when bound to 
an untamed steed, had been a subject of great 
contention with the London press, Since the 
original text of Lord Byron could scarcely be 
followed with propriety, the dramatic critics were 
at feud. The attire of the present Mazeppa had 
been even stigmatised as insufficient ; but really, 
as others urged, in these days of burlesque and 
ballet, it was hard to know where to draw the line 
—that is, the clothes-line. Once permit persons on 
the stage to dress otherwise than the spectators, 
and you = the door to anything—and almost 
nothing. It is like the argument of what is fair 
and civilised in War, which generally resolves 
itself, at last, into the not very bigoted restriction, 
that one mustn’t poison the enemy’s wells. This 
question of apparel is far too delicate and difficult 
a one for the og =e i seers and if 
Maze upon the rt-born did a to me 
as aaa h he had recently escaped onalesan on 
fire, an: fy not — his life a ome time by 

oing back for superfluous garments, per it was 
at because I really have no idea os a aioms of 
Tartary ought to have been dressed under such very 
exceptional circumstances. 

But of the steed itself (whose name did not 
transpire), let me say a few words of praise. It 
never could have been an omnibus horse; of that I 
am positively certain. It would not have been 

rmitted by the police, since its appearance would 
_ created obstruction in the imee-anie 
It was of the most wonderful colour imaginable ; 
like a strawberry-cream ice when it begins to melt, 
If it ever was a jet-black (as represented in the 
posters), the disease which induced its present hue 
must have been a very remarkable one, If it ever 


reared, or across unfathomable (as 
depicted in the Playbill), this must have ry 
during the earlier representations of the piece, and 
I was unfortunate in having delayed my visit. Or 
perhaps the creature expends its tremendous 
powers in the rehearsals. It was an animal, never- 
theless, of the greatest versatility of genius. The 
affability with which it—or another wild steed very 
like it—took in a medieval _ tournament, 
wherein, by the by, the combatants seized one 
another by the co like policemen, and used 
their lances as single-sticks, was above all praise ; 
its behaviour when the vulture was hovering, was 
indomitable in the «highest degree, and even 
leisurely ; while the manner in which it pretended 
to be dead, was—like life itself* In a word, I 
was very much gratified with the Desert-born. 

As for Mazeppa, I did not know whom I was 


* The joke was irresistible ; but I will not knowi 
wound the feelings of any fellow-creature, though quad- 
ruped, and of a strawberry cream ; the horse was a most 
intelligent horse, and looked as dead (when required 80 to 
do), as a pudding-stone, 
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looking at, till an old gentleman, apparently of the 
Jewiste persuasion, was so good as to hand me over 
a little pamphlet, in a yellow cover, for which he 
to accept any remuneration whatever. This 
naturally excited my astonishment ; yet not so much 
so as the contents of the work in question. This 
rofessed to be ‘a brief biography of Adah Isaacs 
enken ;’ and although brief, it was very startling. 
It began by stating that this lady was of the 
; Hebrew faith, ‘which she has always loved, and 
been a warm defender of ;’ that while yet a child, 
she mastered the French, Latin, and Hebrew 
languages, and at twelve years old, translated 
Homer's Iliad from the original tongue. At 
fourteen, she was premiére danseuse at the French 
Opera House in New Orleans ; ‘and upon the occa- 
sion of her farewell benefit, presents of diamonds 
and gold were bestowed upon her, beyond the 
value of 2000 dollars—one bracelet alone costing 
700? Migrating to Cuba, she was adopted by a 
wealthy Spa ish family. Here she had horses, 
carriages, ewiet &c., at her command in pro- 
fusion ; but in consequence of a lawsuit, ‘she 
became discontented, and gathering up horses, dogs, 
&c., went to Texas, and thence to Mexico,’ where 
she was again premiére danseuse. After this season 
of triumph, she seems to have returned to Texas, 
and ‘out hunting one day with her grooms and 
dogs, a party of Indians took her captive’ A 
prisoner in their hands for more than three weeks, 
she was rescued, after a sanguinary engagement, 
by a company of ‘Texan Rangers, who took her 
to Austen, where the army was then stationed, 
commanded by General Harvey. Here she remained 
at head-quarters, ‘breakfasting with the family,’ 
assisting the general in translating Spanish docu- 
ments into French and English, ‘ reviewing troops, 
and commanding the regiment with the dignity and 
precision of an old soldier.’ 

Tired of a military life, she returned to New 
Orleans, and gave herself up to literature and the 
study of German; also to music and painting. 
Then, too, she published a volume of poetry called 
Memories—which ought, we should think, to be 
interesting, if the contents are indicated by the 
title—but yet she had not become so etherealised 
as to neglect her own affairs. She again visited 
Texas ‘to look after a large tract of land that 
belonged to her.” She established a newspaper of 
her own at Liberty, and became teacher of Latin 
and French in a young-ladies’ academy in that city. 
Then she took to the stage for the first time, as an 
actress, as Bianca in the tragedy of Fazio, at New 
Orleans in 1858. Here, too, she was ‘crowned with 
flowers, and presented with a set of diamonds 
[toujours diamonds] and a golden goblet.’ Although 
thus successful, she left the stage and studied 
sculpture, ‘ working in the studio of T. D. Jones at 
Columbus ;’ then went to Cincinnati, and became 
ney contributor to the Israelite, the leading 

ewish paper in America. ‘Her reply to the 
Churchman, in defence of Baron Rothschild’s 
Admission to parliament, was copied widely in 
England, translated into French and German 
journals, and for which [sic] she received an auto- 
graph letter of praise and thanks from Baron 

thschild, calling her the inspired Deborah of her 


, 


race. 
We have nearly done now. 

‘The circumstances of her family compelled her 
to return to the stage. She played several engage- 


ments West ; and while at Dayton, in the state of 
Ohio, she was elected, by complimentary vote, 
captain of the Dayton Light Guard, and presented 
with a handsome sword and epaulettes.’ 

I have quoted rather largely from the pamphlet, 
because it is so very curious ; the fact, too, of its 
being printed, quite apart from the authenticity of 
its contents, is not without significance. Was it 
usual, in the days of our boyhood at Astley’s or any 
other theatre, to be supplied with a biography of 
the particular star which happened to be then 
shining? Others, I hear, have seen Mazeppa with- 
out being furnished with this interesting memoir, 
but that proves nothing, any more than the cir- 
cumstance of some persons not having seen an 
individual commit murder, acquits him of that 
crime. J, at all events, have got it, and value it 
immensely. If I ever went to see Mazeppa again, 
which, however, I do not at present contemplate, 
I should regard with a new interest ‘the inspired 
Deborah of her race, who is also the ‘captain of 
the Dayton Light Guard.’ Strange and melo- 
dramatic as is the play in which I beheld her, its 
incidents are feeble compared with those which 
I read make up the sum of her life. 

Of course, I am told that this said biography is 
only a bright bubble meant for ‘ puffing,’ or, as 
Sir Watts Watt of the Megatheriwm characterises 
it, ‘all lies’ But even so, it is a new and striking 
feature in the British drama. It is by no means 
new, however, I am given to understand, in the New 
World. The American Stars, in their courses, are 
somewhat eccentric ; and the Lights and Shadows 
of London Theatrical Life are not always to be 
woven, it seems, according to the old patterns. 


THE CURATE’S FLITTING. 


CHANGE of residence is one of the changes most 
common to the experience of all, in this life of 
changes. We are fellow-voyagers, with quite 
enough in common to make the comparing ‘of our 
logs an interesting process. 

The particular point of view from which I mean 
to regard the everyday topic of change of resi- 
dence, is the curate’s point of view. I take my 
stand in the jasmine porch of the secluded cottage 
which is my present curate-home. Behind, in the 
house, is my small choice stock of books, my 
slender collection of goods, my Lares and Penates. 
My small cosy room, also, is behind me, in which, 
though the month be June, there is yet a bit of 
fire ; beside it, my wife on the sofa. We have just 
been holding grave converse upon the subject on 
which I am about to write ; the lamp is lit, and 
glows through the red curtains in the bow-window, 
and streams out into the mellow tender dusk. 

Behind me lie eight years more or less earnest 
work in my first curacy; and before me lies, 
not so much the hushed landscape, with the 
tremulous fringe of the — 7 rey os 
against the warm gray sky, an e flitti 
bats close to the house, and the creaking wild 
ducks high above—not so much these, just now, as 
the whole wide map of England. That is, I say, 
the prospect in my mind’s eye just at present ; and | 
I see the coloured, jagged counties, and the towns | 
in capitals, and the villages in italics—and I | 
wonder within which of the small specks lies, | 
securely and surely, but all unknown to me, the 
smaller speck of our future home. 
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For the curate is never settled really. If he is 
a good earnest man, with the right stuff in him, 
ond the high, right motive, he spins away, like 
a steady top, wheresoever he may be fl down. 
But he knows not when, nor how often, he may 
be suddenly caught up, and set to spin elsewhere. 
The possibility of a move gathers ever about 
his future. It enters into his as of 
the propriety of his painting, papering, alter- 
ing, ormed The table of his life, if retro- 
spective, includes divers little homes; divers 
incumbents (and incumbents’ wives), pleasant or 
disagreeable ; divers parishes, anxieties, encourage- 
ments, experiences. He has an ever-fattening 
portfolio of little gray country churches, and big 
town ones; of sweet hillside cottages, or of less 

icturesque units in long streets of modest abodes. 
His prospective view takes in, as I said, nothing 
less than the map of England. He may study 

eology at one time in the chalk of Surrey, anon 
in the red sandstone of Herefordshire, and straight- 
way amid clay and Kentish rag. His botanical or 
entomological experiences may have the like range. 
He has, near the end of life, and when he settles 
down at last into his last residence but two, a little 
rosary of homes and churches; and he loves to 
tell them over at times, with his wife, to his 
children, who have clustered about him, one in 
this home, and two in that, and are among the 
many associations, dear and sad, which have 
hallowed those various ner my" laces in life’s 
journey. The life of a curate is like to a stalk of 
corn. It runs in joints, of unequal lengths, each 
severed and kept distinct by well-remembered 
knots of partings. Perhaps the ear of a comfort- 
able competence, and a settled abiding-place, ends 
the series. But in the past, he was looking, let us 
hope, at a point beyond this, and patiently added 
joint to joint, chiefly careful that, the growth 
should be strong and serviceable, and free from 
excrescences and flaws. 

I will now = my reader into my place, and 
fire my ay 4 ts point-blank at him. I will, I 
mean, drop the invidious, too obtrusive ego, and 
pass on to the colloquial and insidious tu. The 
plan is not new, but it is convenient. Besides the 
advantage just hinted at, it has others. Your 
reader becomes your target ; and the balls seem 
more real and actual to him, when he hears them 
falling about him, or feels them pattering, now and 
then, on different parts of his person ; one or two, 
it may be, making a centre, and bringing out the 
flag that tells of a thought or an experience that 
fled straight to the heart. Then, again, tell a man 
a thing often, and he will believe you at last. 
Therefore stand, O Reader, in the jasmine-porch ; 
behind you, your little cosy home and loving wife ; 
before you, a wide uncertainty, which, though 
uncertain, you are thankful to feel is ruled neither 
by chance nor by caprice, but by a Hand whose 
wise and kind guiding you have once and again 
experienced, and are restfully and trustfully once 
more awaiting. 

You are a curate, then—a curate in a pleasant 
country village. Your cottage is pretty, neat, 
secluded—a wood on the hill above it, a pale broad 
ribbon of river amid the sweet hay meadows 
beneath. You love your parish, and your people, 
and your work ; your tastes—recreative, I mean— 
are simple and gentle, and well fitted to the sphere 
in which your tent is pitched. Your rector is old, 


non-resident, one of the expiring race of pluralists. 
All you have heard of him, during — eight 
years’ service, has been comprised in the 

of the yearly five-pound note for the school, 

the quarterly remittance (punctual, less income- 
tax) which is the great staple coal on which depends 
the boiling of the family-pot. 

One morning, after breakfast, you stand at the 
window, watching the postman as he winds through 
the field-path towards your house. You have just 
remarked to your wife that you expect no letters 
to-day ; still, with an interest and curiosity natural 
to most human beings at post-time, you linger, 
and watch, and expect ; and a black-edged letter, in 
a strange hand, is given to you—is opened, and 
read. How little we know, when we rise in the 
morning, what changes the day may bring forth! 
You look up, with a thoughtful glance, for a 
moment, at room, and prospect, and spire of the 
little church just seen above the trees, for those 
few written words tell you that all these have 
already passed away from your life. Your rector is 
dead. In a few weeks, you will have left the 
familiar faces and the familiar scenes, and have 
begun life again, in a new and unknown sphere. 

ow strange the thought! at first, y to be 

i Still, the first impression, both upon 
yourself and upon your wife, is one certainly not 
altogether painfal. There is something in it, it 
must be owned, of not unpleasing excitement ; 
something of ‘ that child’s heart within the man’s,’ 
which leaps up, flushed and eager, at the idea of 
fresh scenes, fresh faces, a change from the daily 
and stamped routine. Before old age has gathered 
above us, with its settled aversion to change, some- 
thing; I think, of the spirit of adventure and 
discovery starts mp within us at the first news that 
we must leave a place where we have long been 
settled, and begin afresh elsewhere. It is spirit- 
stirring, for the first few hours, to hear, after you 
have lain for years in some calm harbour, that 
new seas are to be tried. It is a kindling thought 
—that first—that the long fixed anchor shall be 
weighed, and the long furled sails shaken out, and 
the light vessel dance away again over the billows 
tow: the purple unknown. The idea of the 
rush, and stir, and bustle is welcome for the time. 
You feel already the glad wavelets breaking against 
the vessel’s prow, and rattling away along her 
sides. Already, in gag age the wind plays 
upon your forehead, and blows about your hair, as 
you stand upon the deck, and you exult to hear it 
whistle through the tight cords, and flap in the 
snowy sails. The flying coast lies on the lee; the 
little harbour sinks into the blue distant line ; and 
new shores rise dim and cloud-like on the horizon : 

Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

But presently, in an hour or two, in a day or two, 
other thoughts come—a change, a revulsion, a 
remorse. You think of the leaving behind many 
scenes, many persons and things, that have grown 
dear to you, and familiar to eye and heart; you 
walk out into the garden, and look around with a 
pensive sadness at the familiar beds, the familiar 
walks, the familiar flowers ; you stand in front of 
our porch, and tenderly regard the accustomed 
dscape, the sweep of hill, the valleys of corn 
and beans ; you saunter musingly to the limit of 
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garden, and lean your back against the 
wicket-gate, and contemplate, with a 
dreamy regret that you do not resist just now, the 
dear little peaceful home. It nestles in the hill ; 
the bare slopes rise above it ; the grave, still wood 
meditates over all. It is evening ; a tender haze is 
drawn across the landscape; above the wood, a 
great cloud of rooks is circling and wheeling, 
amid an undertone of lullaby caws. Behind you, 
in the valley, the mowers are piling the last cart 
load, and wiping their weary scythes. You think 
of next year’s mowing and piling, and all going on 
just the same, without your being mi m the 
scene. From the church across the mist comes, at 
first, a confused jargon, and then a clear, distinct, 
perfect utterance of bells. They bring a rush of 
real sadness into your heart ; they will come in a 
rainy burst, and die into a misty hush, very soon 
to other ears, that have not known them ; you will 
listen to them no more, with wife and little ones, 
when they 
Cease ringing suddenly, 
And the old year is dead. 


And every plaintive note and recurring cadence 
seems to you, to-night, charged with the burden 
of a sad farewell. But footsteps make you turn; 
good Dame Redcloak passes, pausing with a 
courtesy, and a face that, you are sure, shews 

leasure at seeing you: your heart warms towards 
co as you exchange a good-night. What will 
they all think, when the news spreads, that you 
are going to leave them? You think that they 
will not be glad, and a feeling that, were you a 
woman, well be tears, comes into your eyes at the 
thought of saying good-bye. 

Many little schemes for garden and house—now 
never to be carried out—come into your mind. 
No need Arey that bed now, change ren 
straight path to a curve, to carry the roun 

i the bee-hives. That great of snow- 
drops, your pride so many Februaries ; the cloistered 
nuns will never, for you, break forth, in white- 
hooded bands, to cluster over the green slope 
—_ You look at the laburnum that bends 
above, and which you planted as a seedling; and 
have watched to its present flourishing youth, and 
say good-bye to its dropping gold. And no doubt 
some of that careful, regretful jealousy for the 
little points and beauties, garnered in your notice, 
but that will be blank, you believe, to other eyes, 
arises within your heart. How exquisitely, by the 
way, has one expressed this feeling : 

Unwatched, the garden-bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down ; 
Unloved, that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away ; 
Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 
Ray round with flames her disc of seed ; 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 
And for some time the feeling keeps meeting you, 
with a kind of blank, a sag nar contemplate your 
swellin mn: your developing gra’ our 
brave boo of last year’s Sobieh deen anit Ge 
reading verbenas and well-rooted iums— 
that the use and interest of tending all these has, 
for you, gone by. 

In your parish rounds, all the fields and lanes 
seem suddenly prettier. You wonder how many 
more times you will trace those familiar paths. 


You pause in your walks, at special favourite 
points, leaning on the gates, or sitting on the stiles. 
And on other things you think—things graver and 
more important. Schemes unfulfilled, and now to 
be never realised ; plans begun or in p , but 
now to be broken off; seed sown, but that must 
pass to other tending ; words unsaid, and that were 
not better left so. The school, with the rows of 
clean bright-eyed children ; the cottages and farms, 
each with its own history, and pleasant or sad 
association to you; the church, in which you 
shall soon minister and speak no more. You feel 
a reproach within: you might have been more 
earnest, have laboured more steadily, have done 
more in your time. 
Oft when sunshine leaves were bright, 


some pleasure or weariness has kept you away 
from work that, you felt, was calling for you. But 
these thoughts you shut up within your heart, for 
a private place and a quiet hour. 

And you look forward, and try to realise it all: 
the farewell sermon, the last round, the good-bye ; 
here and there a trembling lip, you fancy, a choking 
voice; for you have grown dear to your people, 
and they to you. 

I am keeping implicitly to the curate’s point 
of view in this topic of change of residence ; but 
curates are also human beings, and there is much 
of common, I repeat, in the experience and oo 
of all the units in this sum of mankind. An 
since, in every little village in this England, there 
is placed one whose very business it is to watch 
and look for those who have need of comfort, 
advice, reproof, counsel ; and since such needs are 
very common needs, the clergyman who tries to do 
his duty will soon become as it were, of the 
life of most people, especially in a country village. 
Let him be earnest and loving, in the main, and 
though he be but a man—even if a good man— 
and sometimes err, and make some mistakes, and 
in some particular instances, fail in discretion, zeal, 
or charity ; still if, as a rule, his words of preach- 
ing be matched with music of practice, there will 
have grown up a love towards him—at the least 
a friendly feeling—in the course of years. And 
it is because of this interweaving of the clergy- 
man’s life with that of all, at least in some of hi 
ministrations, I suppose, that stories about clergy- 
men, and pictures that have to do with them, 
are not unpopular relations and representations 
among our lay-brethren. I remember a picture 
in the Academy a year or two back which might 
have headed these jottings, A room in the rectory, 
a clergyman sitting at the window in the — 
dusk—of course, there was a glimpse of the ch 
in the distance—the silent wife was beside him ; 
the packing was over, the room looked bare, the 
corded boxes lay about. It was the last evening at 
the old home. To-morrow, they would be far 
away. All the old associations, slight or important, 
sad or happy, were gathering into their minds. 
The churchyard, with a little grave in it, and a 
little cross beside the yew—all would be left 
behind. And they must go now, to 

Lands where not a memory strays, 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 
But all is new unhallowed ground. 
We have all had such changes, such wrenches. 


But I leave the abstract, and return to my special 
point of view. 
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The time has passed by ; and the last week has 
come. It was hard work, some of that saying 
good-bye, and you will feel quite a relief now when 
all is over. You did not know at all, till now, 
how much warm, earnest ~—— how much down- 
right love, the simple, often halting attempt to do 
your duty among your people had caused silently 
to grow up in their hearts. One incident especially 


_ touched you. 


You had given a little farewell-dinner to the 
farmers (who were, indeed, the gentry in that 
secluded village). One of these, you had mortally 
offended some time ago, and you are not sure 
whether he has ever quite forgiven you. You had 
for some time been aware that he had a ar en 
for drink, but having no certain tangible instance 
on which to nail him, had waited your opportunity. 
One evening he came home from market intoxi- 
cated, had a fall, and broke his leg. He bitterly 
resented your plain firm speaking, though you tried 
to speak with delicate tact and kindness. How- 
ever, he was at the farewell-dinner, and all went on 
amicably and well. After dinner, you perceived a 
slight commotion, evidently —— your guests ; 
you felt sure that a speech was working within the 
mind of some deputed spokesman, and that he 
was not quite clear as to when he ought to begin. 
At length, to your no small surprise, up got the 
very man whom you had offended, and in words 
ill chosen, no doubt, as to oratory, but well and 
heartily meant, expressed their deep sense of your 
faithful labour among them, their sincere regret 
at parting with you. And he ends by shyl 
observing that they mean to get up some sma. 
present, tea-pot, salver, something, to shew their 
regard, and to remind you of them when you are 
working elsewhere. ou could not answer just 
directly ; it might be foolish, but you were taken 
by surprise. You were touched with this evident 
sign of the better understanding now of that old 
reproof. You had not dreamed, in that small 
unsophisticated place, of anything of such a sort ; 
and you felt that it must have proceeded from 
real affectionate regard, and that it cannot be, at 
least here, a mere matter of course. But some- 
thing of the whimsical came in to help you, as you 
heard one of the worthy men whisper to his 
neighbour : ‘ It will be a fine thing for him, such a 
recommendation to his next place!’ And so you 
— yourself pretty tolerably in your speech 
of farewell, and of returning thanks. 

The last Sunday comes, the last service. The 
Christian crosses that you taught to grow instead 
of the hungry, jagged teeth that earth kept cutting, 
watch, in the sunlight, above the ‘shadowed 
swells’ They look familiar, and peaceful, and 
these, too, you had still held as neighbours, that lie 
under their charge, and the graven names are those 
of friends and old parishioners, whom you seem 
now about to lose afresh. The church is more than 
crowded that afternoon ; you find it hard work to 
get through the service, the peaceful words of which 

et rest and calm you while you pronounce them. 

t seems strange, as you close the book, to think 
ow you — om pone gers for the last time as 
clergyman of the parish ; and as you up the 
aisle from the oh were Big you ‘iel iovers at 
the thought of speaking the few earnest words 
which you have penned ; with the hope that, as last 
words, they might linger with the hearers when 
you were gone. You get through the sermon with 


a sort of dazed, unreal feeling, hardly, as it were, 
conscious; only you are sure that your voice 
is not quite under your er ae amy and ae when 
ou want to speak particularly impressively, you 
Yarticulark break down ; for, hn truth, and with. 
out any false sentiment, if your heart has been in 
your work, if you have y cared, individually 
and collectively, for your people, you cannot 
address them for the last time without more or 
less of emotion ; and you feel a positive relief 
at finding yourself at last in the vestry, and the 
trying day over, and now nothing left but to go. 
You are out, however, in your calculation. The 
clerk comes to you, with a queer important look 
and manner. ‘ Please, sir, the parishioners want to 
say good-bye’ You follow him out of church, 
your wife on your arm—not leaving by the usual 
door—hardly opie what to expect; and there 
you find all the congregation waiting in the 
churchyard. They are drawn up on each side of 
the path. You pass through them, you don’t 
quite know how; only you away a dim, 
confused recollection of many familiar faces, many 
er hands ; of many people pressing forward, and 
‘God bless you, sir!’ ‘ bless you !’—and ‘ good- 
e. 
"ied so the day has gone, and night comes, and 
morning. The last item of luggage is in the 
fly; the wife enters—one last look round—and you 
are gone. 


Life is made up of changes, and it is wonderful 
and merciful how time accustoms us to them. 
Even in a thing which we have most dreaded, we 
often find something of advantage, at least of 
alleviation, when it has really come. We cannot 
tell the future ; it is best so; we guess and guess, 
and worry and worry, and plan and plan, and dis- 
regard some old kind wise advice about the morrow, 
that would have spared us all this. However, 
when the time comes, and the change in our life 
or our residence, it is wonderful how naturally we 
settle down to it. True, you have not the lovely 
view ; but then you have the post-office three 
doors from yours, instead of a mile and a half 
distant. There is little or no garden, and the 
country is flat and dull after that which you have 
left. But there is something on the side of 
convenience in being just on the outskirts of a 
town, and close to a railway station, instead of 
being six miles from either. There is something in 
not having to send half a mile for milk in the 
morning, but in having the Indian war-whoop of | 
the man with the cans raised ly at your 
door. You feel sad at Christmas-time hearing the 
loud bells close at hand, not softened and made 
beautiful with those alternations of distance that 
made them 

Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between you and the sound, 
as they came over the sleeping fields, in your last 
curacy. Still, it is wonderfully better, especially 
on a wet day, or with snow up to your knees, to 
have a hundred yards to walk, instead of a mile ; 
for distances are the grave drawbacks in the 
country. Give me walks, indeed, as plenty as 
blackberries, but give me no walks, as a matter of 
choice, upon compulsion. Such thoughts, no doubt, 
contend at Christmas with that 

Single murmur in the breast, 

That these are not the bells you know. 
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In short, it is better to look rather for advantages 
than for disadvantages in your present condition 
and abode ; also, in any change of either ; and, if you 
do look for them, you are certain to find them. It 
is not wise nor well so to act or speak in the 
present state of things, as that, a change having 
come, you shall say: ‘Ah, if we had only known, 
the happy time of our life was in those old days ;’ 
and then, perhaps, in your future Future, the 
same of your present Present. Very sweetly has it 
been sung, 
Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ? 
Each turning round a small sweet face 
As beautiful as near ; 
Because it is so small a face, 
We will not see it clear ; 
We will not clasp it as it flies, 
And kiss its lips and brow ; 
We will not bathe our wearied souls 
In its delicious Now. 
And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain : 
Though we would give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 


And we may, if we consider wisely of the matter, 
afford to be always hopeful in the prospect 
of any change, at least, if our creed gives us 
the title to hold that nothing comes capriciously, 
unforeseen, or by chance. Nay, in even so extreme 
a case as the heart’s change of residence, and the 
bitterness of its being turned out of house and 
home by its capricious landlady, how many have in 
time felt what the poet has expressed— 
’ ‘Well, Heaven be thanked, my first love failed, 

As, Heaven be thanked, our first loves do. 
But enough. Let us end our musings with a 
return to the point of view with which we started. 
Some touching and beautiful thoughts seem to me 
to grow, like daisies, upon the sward of the last 

of residence but one of the earnest and 

i pastor who has been laid to sleep in its 
single room. He has gone here and there in his 
lifetime, visiting the flock separately in the fields, 
feeding them collectively in the fold; but now, 
wearied out, he has lain down, and, one by one, the 
sheep seek him out, and gather about him, and lie 
down by his side. And so you may think of him, 
still, like a faithful shepherd, to be found in the 
midst of his sheep, all change of residence, for him, 
a thing of the past, so long as this work-a-day 
world still keeps its circle round the sun, 


CURIOSITIES OF THE LONDON 
DIRECTORY. 

Tue Post-ofice London Directory is exhibiting in 
an alarming degree that phenomenon which, 
when connected with human beings, leads Mr 
Banting to write essays on the best mode of 
anes down corpulency. The volume now 

the extent of two thousand eight hundred 
pages, and "those, too, of a large octavo size. One 
of the many wonders of this book is, that it is 
entirely a matter of private enterprise. The Post- 
office authorities afford facilities in certain ways 
for its compilation, on account of its great useful- 


ness to them as well as to others; but all the 
nsibility is borne by a private firm. 
irectories always seem to have been in private 
hands in this country. As far back as the year 
1677, there was printed for sale a list of about 
eighteen hundred dealers and firms in London, 
with their addresses, but the trades not fully 
a. This was perhaps the earliest of our 
irectories. Mr Hotten has lately published a 
reprint of it, there being only three copies of the 
original edition known at present. It tells a 
singular tale of the persistence of certain occupa- 
tions in certain localities, since of all the goldsmiths 
and bankers enumerated in this little book, four- 
fifths were in Lombard Street. More than half a 
century later appeared Kent’s Directory, commencing 
in 1732, and continued annually to the close of the 
century. In a shilling Complete Guide to all persons 
who have any trade or concern with the City of lode 
and parts adjacent, published just a hundred years 
ago, there is an alphabet of persons’ names, and 
another of streets ; and among the former may be 
found the well-known names of Barclay, Broad- 
wood, Cox, Greenwood, Longman, Hansard, Hoby, 
Birch, Fortnum, Gibletts, &c., pursuing the same 
occupations as their successors now pursue. Regis- 
ters, Calendars, Guides, and Directories of various 
kinds appeared frequently during the same cen- 
tury. Holden’s Triennial Directory, commenced in 
1796, was published (as its name denotes) once in 
three years; it was a very expensive work, more 
devoted to court-life than commercial-life ; and it 
succumbed to younger rivals some years afterwards. 
The Post-office London Directory was commenced 
in 1800, and has been continued uninterruptedly 
during the subsequent sixty-four years. The first 
issue was a three-shilling volume of three hundred 
pages, comprising little beyond an alphabetical list 
of about twelve thousand commercial firms ; no 
Street, Trades, Court, Law, or Ecclesiastical Direc- 
tory being included in it, Gradually the work 
swelled in bulk and price, by the addition not only 
of new names but of new classifications. The 
greatest change made at any one time was in 1840, 


when the size of the page was increased from small | 


to large octavo, the price increased to ten shillings, 
and the component directories increased to six in 
number. Every one of the subsequent twenty- 
four years has witnessed an enlargement of bulk ; 
until at length, in the last year, 1864, the 
volume makes a near approach to three thousand 

ges, and comprises twelve distinct Directories— 
sli Court, Official, Trades, Street, Law, 
Parliamentary, Postal, City and Clerical, Convey- 
ance, Banking, and Assurance. 

What a world is revealed to us in this tabulated 
picture of the metropolis! We might almost 
construct an account of the ‘Manners and Customs’ 
of the modern Londoners from its pages, s0 many 
are the aspects under which the inhabitants are 
presented to our notice. The Commercial Directory 
gives us the names of all the traders, firms, and 
partners engaged in commercial and manufacturing 
pursuits, in one unbroken alphabet—from Aal the 
tailor to Zytogorski the wholesale dealer ; giving 
cross-references from the names of partners to the 


names of the firms to which they belong. It com- | 


i roundly speaking, all 
mene of establishments in a world of three 


e money-making | 


hundred and fifty thousand houses, and three mil- | 


lions of inhabitants. Here it is that we find those 
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formidable bodies of Smith and Brown, Jones and 
Robinson, which furnish such endless materials for 
Cockney anecdote and illustration. There are six- 
teen hundred Smiths who are masters of profes- 
sional or commercial establishments in London ; 
and as there are more than twenty times as many 
inhabitants, yo and old, male and female, who 
are not masters of such establishments, the Smith 
family must exceed thirty thousand strong in the 
metropolis. The Court Directory is instructive on 
this point—not concerning the actual number of 
aristocratic persons in London, but the number of 
persons who occupy private houses in good-looking 
streets and subur roads. If Mr John Stubbs, 
hat-maker of Bermondsey, has his private residence 
at Alexandra Villa, Clapham, he gains admission 
into the Court Directory because he lives at Clap- 
ham, and in spite of his hat-making and his shop 
at Bermondsey ; and he enters this Directory as 
‘John Stubbs, Esq.’ Almost every er in 
almost every commercial firm in the City is an 
‘Esq, after four or five o’clock ; for nearly all of 
them have private residences in the suburbs. The 
rapid increase in those suburban residences fur- 
nishes one among many indications of the growth 
of wealth in the metropolis. This ‘Court’ portion 
of the London Directory now contains about fifty 
thousand names, representing—who shall say how 
much a year? Our friends the Smiths are not 
excluded from the genteel list, for there are six 
hundred of them. And we are told, too, how many 
of these fifty thousand persons can boast of country 
residences, in addition to their town-houses. 

The Official Directory is much in favour with 
the parents of young fellows who must be pushed 
forward in the world somehow or other. It con- 
tains the names of persons, few of whom have 
learned any special trade or profession, but all of 
whom have gained admission into governmental 
or public offices, by favour, promotion, or com- 
petitive examination. There seem to be nearly 
ten thousand of these lucky men in the metropolis; 
of whom it may be said generally, that they do not 
work too hard, and that they are sufficiently paid 
for their services. The Street Directory is one of the 
most curious sections of the bulky volume. Here 
we find how rapidly London is growing, getting 
now far beyond the area of a hundred square 
miles. Year after year, new streets are added to 
the list ; and although the alphabet now begins with 
‘Abbey Gardens,’ and ends with ‘Young Street,’ 
very likely there will be items next year both 
earlier and later in the alphabet than those com- 
ee within these limits. The Metropolitan 

oard of Works is trying to simplify the nomen- 
clature a little by amalgamating the names of 
several streets into one ; but just before this pro- 
cess began, London contained thirty King Streets, 
twenty-four Queen Streets, nineteen Princes Streets, 
thirty-one John Streets, twenty-three George 
Streets, twenty William Streets, and eleven Wel- 
lington Streets. Thus, ‘John Smith, King Street, 
London,’ would be rather a perplexing address 
amid two thousand John Smiths and thirty King 
Streets. Not only are all the streets, squares, 
parades, terraces, crescents, places, avenues, roads, 
rows, parks, lanes, &c., given in the Directory, but 
also the terminals and intersections of other streets 
that branch out of them. By a few cabalistic 
marks, also, the post-offices, money-order offices, 
and post-office savings-banks are denoted. 


If we would know what the division of employ- 
ments means, let us consult the Trades portion of 
the ponderous volume, for perhaps the most re- 
markable pg ey of this matter anywhere to 
be met with. There are not much less than two 
thousand trades carried on in the metropolis—two 
thousand separate employments, each of which calls 
for its own particular amount of skill, capital, and 
labour. Every year adds to the number. 

Every year the enumerators employed by the 
prietors of the Directory find that they must include 
new trades in their classification, shewing that Lon- 
don increases not only in the number but in the kind 
of workers. This is one of the modes in which the 
successive volumes of the work virtually become 
annals of productive industry, likely to be useful 
to future historians and statisticians. If we would 
know what classes of persons ply their ingenuity 
in particular trades, we might here find how nume- 
rous are the Itali in the plaster-figure trade 
the looking-glass trade, the barometer trade, an 
the ‘penny-ice’ trade ; how strong the Germans 
are in the toy-trade, and the French in the 
fancy-trades ; and how the Jews rule the market 
for ready-made clothing, new and old. We should 
see, too, traces of the bazaar system of the East, 
the concentration of —— trades in particular 
spots—sculptors in Euston Road, coach-makers in 
Long Acre, watch-makers and jewellers in Clerken- 
well, tanners and leather-dressers in Bermondsey, 
hatters in Southwark, furniture-dealers in Totten- 
ham Court Road, whiting-makers on the river-side 
at Lambeth, sugar-refiners in the Whitechapel 
district, wine-merchants in and around Trinity 
Square, spice and grocery merchants in and around 
Fenchurch Street, stock-brokers within call of 
Capel Court, old-clothes dealers in Monmouth 
Street, bird and bird-cage dealers in Seven Dials, 
booksellers in Paternoster Row, silk-weavers in 
Spitalfields. 

The Law Directory tells of the whereabouts of 
two thousand barristers, three thousand solicitors 
and attorneys, am an endless list of judges, 
serjeants, recorders, masters, registrars, proctors, 
commissioners, examiners, sheriffs, coroners, magis- 
trates, and apparitors. The Parliamentary Direc- 
tory tells us of all the peers, from + Abenneeil 
Marquis of, to ‘Zetland, Earl of ;’ with a great 
quantity of information concerning commoners 
as wa | as lords—ale-brewers and soap-boilers, 
as well as the representatives of the blood of 
the Howards, Stanleys, and Talbots, The Postal 
Directory, as its name denotes, is rich in all 
matters concerning the postal tem. The 
Clerical Directory informs us much about the-nine 
hundred churches and chapels, eighteen hundred 
schools and academies, six hundred institutions 
and asylums. The Conveyance Directory tells how 
everybody may go everywhere, from ‘ Abbey Wood’ 
in Kent to ‘Ystrad’ in Glamorgan, by rail, coach, 
omnibus, steamer, coaster, verything but 
balloon ; and how many miles they will have to 
go. The Banking and Assurance Directories tell 
their own story in their names. 

One of the most curious aspects of the Directory 
we have left to the last for notice—namely, its 
relation to Surnames. Mr Lower might have found 
a large ——— of the materials for his interest- 
ing works on this subject in the Commercial 
of the Directory. This now contains one hun 
and fifteen thousand names, being, as we have 
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already: explained, those of the persons who are the 
heads of man’ ing, commercial, or professional 
establishments, including the several partners in 
firms. — —_ — be 4 a better 
repertory of average names. 
London is the great centre towards which country 


le 
a nee of bettering their condition ; and thus we 
have amongst us an admixture of all, The census 
commissioners have ascertained that considerably 
more than one million of the present inhabitants of 
the metropolis were born away from London ; and 
these country people bring to us a fair admixture 
of the surnames of Yorkshire and Devonshire, of 
Suffolk and Cheshire, of every county, and almost 
every town. Very instructive it is to see how 
many of these names mean something beyond the 
mere names of persons, and how general it is that 
vigorous old Danish and Anglo-Saxon names have 
this double quality. There are the names of trades 
which have become surnames, such as Smith, 
Baker, Chandler, Cooper; names of occupations, 
now rarely denoted by those words, such as Chap- 
man, Franklin, Webster, Fletcher ; names of trees, 
of flowers, of fruits, of herbs, of quadrupeds, of birds, 
of ; names of counties, towns, and villages ; 
names of rivers, forests, and heaths ; names of clans 
and feudal houses ; Christian names, with the addi- 
tion of s, on, or son, such as Edwards, Jameson, 
Williamson. But perhaps the most curious and 
interesting of all surnames are those which refer to 
personal characteristics. We have been at some 
pains to ascertain what the Directory could teach 
in this matter. Looking at our friends and rela- 
tions, we find the names of Babb (an additional 
letter here and there must be expected), Babs, 
Child, Boys, Ladd, Mann, Brothers, Lover, Friend, 
Neighbour, Maiden, Bride, Husband, Spouse, 
F Uncles, Cousins, and Widow. In the 
lovable little creatures, we have Fairbairn, Fair- 
child, Goodchild, Fairey, Doll, Darling, Dear, and 
Angel. a we ask what Boe - om are ey of, 
oe) y speaking, we the origin of the sur- 
ites Bone, Blood” Skin, Hair, Fate and organic- 
ally considered, Head, Pate, Skull, Brain, Temple, 
Cheek, Whisker, Tongue, Tooth, Gum, 
Neck, Side, Back, Armes, Hands, Nail, Legg, 
Shanks, Calf, Shin, Foot, Sole, Heel, and Toe— 
almost enough for a complete human being. Then, 
meg of the height of those around us, we have 
mg, Longman, High, Low, Short, Shorter, and 
Tall; and of their size or build, Thin, Light, 
Lightbody, Slight, Slimm, Flatt, Little, Littlejohn, 
Small, Smallbone, Smallman, Round, Square, 
Bigg, Stump, Thicke, Large, and Heaviside. If 
our friends please us, personally or morally, we 
have plenty of acceptable names to give them— 
Nice, tty, Neat, Sweet, Gentle, Softly, Good, 
, True, Goodenough, Faithfull, Thorough- 
Best, Patient, Perfect, Meek, Hale, Quick, 
m, Hardy, Bold, Strong, Eager, Smart, Pleasant, 
Merry, and Merryman. If they are unwelcome to us, 
the Directory — us with the epithets Coward, 
Moody, Slow, Slowman, Hurry, tie, Rough, 
Pari Blunt, Sly, Lawless, Savage, Stiff, Dull, 
Sadd, Cross, Silly, and Gabey. Setting aside such 
antagonistic couplets as Rich and Poor, Body and 
Soul, Heaven and Earthy, Young and Old, Sum- 
mer and Winter, Noon and Eve, we may follow 
our friends to their daily meals, and trace how 
their breakfast materials are denoted for them in 
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bend their thoughts, when they have day- | Lamb. 
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the surnames Bread, Cakebread, Roll, Bunn, Lunn 
with or without Sally), Butter, Egg, Bacon, Ham, 
‘ongue, Herring, Coffee, and Cream. Then for 
dinner they may select among the names Bull, 
Bullock, Cow, Meates, Chine, Calf, Veal, Hogg, 
Pigg, Sheepshanks, Swiney, Tripe, Trotter, Mutton, 
, Lambshead, Deer, Rabbitt, Hare, Goosey, 
Gosling, Gander, Capon, Duck, Drake, Fow 
Chicken, Pigeon, Pheasant, Grouse, Lark, Part- 
ridge, and a very large variety of fish. Some of 
these good things may be stuffed with Sage and 
Onion ; they may have as accompaniments Rice, 
Salt, Pepper, Mustard, Ginger, Curry, Mace, and 
Spice; they may be followed by Pye, Jelly, 
eese, Orange, Lemon, Mellon, Pears, Plum, 
Nutt, and Figg ; and may be washed down with 
Porter, Beer, Stout, Mead, Perry, Claret, Cape, 
Mountain, and Hollands. Unwelcome, but inevit- 
able, comes the last scene of all—Pale, Weakly, 
Badd, Illman, Dye, Death, Deadman, Coldman, 
Hammer, Nail, Black, Coffin, Hearse, Church, Par- 
son, Clerk, Service, Churchyard, Sexton, Shovell, 
Grave, Tombes, and Monument. 


CHRISTMAS OLIVE-BRANCHES. 


Scaruzt berries set in gold, 
Gold of childhood’s tresses, 
Blue-eyed darlings shyly proud, 
Queens in lacen dresses ! 
Bare-armed elfies chorusing, 
Sweet and shrill their trebles, 
Half-defiant, half-abashed, 
Charming liitie rebels ! 
When our grandsires wassail kept, 
In the times called ‘ olden,’ 
Eyes were not a brighter blue, 
Hair was not more golden. 
Not a jewel in the throng, 
Not a gem adorning, 
Chubby little necks and arms, 
Faces fresh as morning ! 
Stay—I’m wrong, for sapphires shine 
In those fairy glances ; 
Purest pearls, red lips between, 
Gleam forth amid the dances. 
Dances ! No starched minuet, 
But a gay cotillon— 
Sort of ceremonious romp, 
Of polkas worth a million. 
Where, midst burst of laughter shrill, 
Grace and fun are mingled, 
To the cheeriest sprightliest tune, 
Piano ever jingled. 
Joy to give our baby-flowers, 
Is a pleasant duty, 
If we wisely throw a gleam 
Of sunshine on their beauty. 
Check the buds—and flowers fail ; 
No flowers, why, then no fruit. 
Oh, may the God of good let grow 
Our seed to lasting root / 
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